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The WEEK 


® Senator Byrd has called for reducing the budget 
by five billion. NATIONAL REVIEW stays, and raises him 
five. 


@ What the new science of macroeconomics (heap 
big word for seeing things in totals) tells us is that 
the Gross National Product for 1956 rose to $412 bil- 
lion—which was $22 billion over the figure for 1955. 
Macroeconomics also vouchsafes the information that 
one-half of the $22 billion increase represented a real 
gain in production, while the other half was merely 
an inflationary markup. What macro etc. doesn’t 
tell you and me as individuals is a) what last year’s 
inflation is destined to do to this year’s production 
and b) just what good an increase in productivity 
does when it is taxed away from people in bigger and 
bigger amounts. Macroeconomics sounds grand in 
the economics textbooks, but microeconomics is far 
more informative about what people actually get with 
the money they take home. 


@ Recent studies of consumer debt trends display 
the vulnerable economic background to which the 
stock market has been nervously reacting in recent 
weeks. All indices of personal debt are now at their 
all-time highs. Total personal debt was $162.7 billion 
by the end of 1956, up $15.8 billion during the year, 
and $128.9 billion for the decade since 1946. The 
present total represents 56.8 per cent of personal 
disposal income. Of this huge sum, $99 billion was 
home mortgage debt, equal to 34.5 per cent of dis- 
posable income, as against $18.5 billion (12.3 per cent 
of the then annual disposable income) in 1945. Con- 
sumer debt on installment purchases has reached 
$31.5 billion, up from only $4.5 billion in 1939, and a 
mere $2.4 billion in 1945. It is obvious that a com- 
paratively small downturn in employment and income 
could quickly transform this inflated fiscal bubble into 
an economic millstone. 


e Adlai, the Alliterative Addict, is ’ard at his Antics 
Again. Specifically, he has just spun off some more 
of his phascinatin’ phrases about “Madison Avenue 
diplomacy” going from “brink to brink and blunder 
to blunder.” Despite the brummagem quality of the 
rhetoric (after all, it’s just the old circus press agent’s 
trick of never mentioning an elephant when you can 
speak of Ponderous Pachyderms or Bulky Behe- 
moths), there was too much truth for comfort in the 
recent Stevensonian remarks about the Administra- 
tion’s failure to take time by the forelock at Suez 
and in Hungary. The only substantive defect in Mr. 
Stevenson’s speech was his failure to outline a “crea- 
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tive” Democratic alternative to Republican Brink- 
and-Blunderism. As Adlai might have said (but 
didn’t), after Aching with Acheson and Masticating 
Marshall’s Mush, we haven’t much hope that the 
Democrats might be any less a Disaster than Dulles. 
(Not that the Difference is Demonstrably Dis- 
cernible.) 


@ Item from the bitter-left New Statesman and Na- 
tion: “Our Correspondent in Bombay writes: [Social- 
ist Kyaw Nyein], now deputy premier of Burma and 
responsible for economic planning, told the Asian 
Socialist Conference here that in an attempt to avoid 
foreign loans and grants with political strings, Burma 
tried to get foreign currency by increasing the export 
of agricultural products. This led to the question of 
planned agriculture, for without increased production 
Burma could not go ahead with a Socialist economy. 
Almost at once, the Burmese leaders discovered how 
conservative peasants can be. Said Kyaw Nyein 
sadly: “We expected them to be happy after land 
reform.’ But he admitted that state plans for increased 
production left them ‘not as happy as they were be- 
fore.’ Dangers of inflation then threatened the young 
government. To put this right it was suggested they 
should spend less, consume less, tax more. ‘But if we 
do this,’ said Kyaw Nyein, ‘the people shout and say 
that even the colonial power did not treat us so bad- 
ly.’” Watch your language, Kyaw! 


@ The National Convention of the Communist Party 
of the United States has ended with a general blurring 
of all issues in a series of compromise resolutions, 
and a selection of committee members that means a 
continuing battle for the party machinery. The pre- 
Convention discussion showed that a majority of the 
membership was staggered by the de-Stalinization 
disclosures and the Hungarian events. The depth of 
the disturbance was reflected in the fact that this 
was the first Communist Party convention since 1930 
in which there were divided votes. But the disturbed 
majority failed to understand that American Com- 
munists can break with Moscow only by also break- 
ing with Communism. The old-time stalwarts of the 
inner-party apparatus, fronted by W. Z. Foster, were 
able to play successfully for time, to hold the party 
together, and to come out of the convention in an 
organizational position giving them a good chance to 
re-establish 100 per cent control. Mr. Frank S. Meyer, 
of our editorial staff, will testify before the Senate’s 
Subcommittee on Internal Security next week on de- 
velopments at the National Convention. We shall sum- 
marize his analysis. 


@ Things may be going badly for the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy in London and Paris and Jeru- 
salem and even Tokyo. Happily, however, some of 


what we lose on the swings we gain back on the 
roundabouts, and we are glad to note that things are 
looking up in Addis Ababa. The “long, bleak period 
during which Emperor Haile Selassie nearly took 
the road to neutralism,” an American newsman writes 
from there, is at an end; the Emperor, once “incensed” 
because the U.S. did not consult him about the Aswan 
high dam, once “disenchanted at the paucity of U.S. 
military aid,” is now getting himself back into a good 
humor with us—so that, let joy be unconfined, “U.S. 
prestige in Ethiopia is on the upsurge again.” 


@ The pundits are scratching their heads over the 
appointment of Andrei A. Gromyko as Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Does it mean a return to “Stalinism”? Or 
is it compatible with former Foreign Minister 





For the Record 


The American Association of Schoo] Administrators 
—probably the most influential educational lobby 
in the country—finds President Eisenhower's school 
construction program “totally inadequate.” The 
AASA says the federal government should con- 
tribute from 3.5 to 6 billion dollars annually to the 
public schools system. .. . The American Associa- 
tion of University Women proclaimed last week 
that it was “totally opposed to federal control of 
schools” and in the next breath endorsed the federal 
schoo] construction program. . . . Senator Neuberg- 
er of Oregon has introduced a bill which would give 
the federal government the power to bar outdoor 
advertising along any state or local road built with 
federal money. It suggests also that the federal gov- 
ernment regulate eating places and filling stations 
along all such roads. . . . It is reliably reported that 
State Department officials believe there will be, in 
the near future, a softening of the U.S. trade em- 
bargo against Red China under pressure from Great 
Britain, Japan and West Germany. . . . Chairman 
Whitten of a House subcommittee on appropriations 
favors the sale of surplus U.S. farm goods to the 
Soviet Union and its East European satellites. . 
The Senate Judiciary Committee has requested im- 
munity from prosecution for Harold Glasser, a 
former Treasury Department economist, and three 
other witnesses who recently appeared before it in 
Hawaii in order to force them to testify. The Judici- 
ary Committee is the first congressional group to 
avail itself of the immunity law. . . . The newly pro- 
claimed “independence” of the American Commu- 
nist Party from Moscow has been hailed by Pravda, 
the newspaper of the Soviet Communist Party. In 
its report on the recent Communist Party conven- 
tion in New York, Pravda praised the “unity, pres- 
ervation and consolidation” of the U.S. party. 
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Shepilov’s statement that peaceful coexistence re- 
mains “the cornerstone of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet state”? Whatever it portends, one thing re- 
mains plain: there’s always room in Russia for a good 
hatchet man at the top. Since it was the essence of 
Stalinism to wield the hatchet whenever there was 
anything to be gained by it, the pundits don’t have to 
look far to draw a valid conclusion from the promo- 
tion of one of Molotov’s old gang. 


@ The Indian Socialist Party, led spiritually by 
Jayaprakash Narayan and organizationally by Asoka 
Mehta, has formed a united front with the Indian 
Communist Party for the election now in process. 
Our entire Socialist and Liberal Left has for years 
had nothing but admiring words for the Indian Social- 
ists—whose leaders, along with many of our promi- 
nent Liberal intellectuals, belong to the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, which is supported by millions 
of American dollars. NATIONAL REVIEW has been bitter- 
ly assailed by the Left whenever we suggest that 
Marxists have a kind of political tropism for each 
other, making it difficult for a Socialist, no matter how 

anti-Communist he thinks himself, to resist Commu- 
' nists when they come bearing united front gifts. But 
we have yet to read in any organ of the Left a com- 
ment on this Socialist-Communist electoral marriage 
in India. Does even the New Leader judge it news 
not fit to print? And how does the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom like it? 


@ How to Perpetuate the Memory of One’s Friends 
Department. “|From the New York Times, Sunday, 
February 17] A $50,000 gift made in 1955 to Sweet 
Briar College by John Hay Whitney, newly appointed 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and his wife, Mrs. 
Betsey Cushing Whitney, has been designated the 
Betsey Cushing and John Hay Whitney Professor- 
ship in Physics. The gift was made in honor of their 
friend, Dr. Connie M. Guion of New York.” 


@ Senator William Jenner chided American con- 
servatives in a speech last week for misdirecting and 
dissipating their fire. Roosevelt, Truman and Eisen- 
hower, he said, are not men with the courage or in- 
sight to resist the collectivist trend nourished by a 
bureaucracy that feeds on one-fourth the nation’s 
income. Since the legislatures alone have the power 
to limit the bureaucracy’s funds, conservatives should 
concentrate on electing and supporting anti-collectiv- 
ist representatives. A congressman without loyal sup- 
port is “like an ambassador all dressed up in uniform 
and gold braid, whose country has been taken over by 
subversion. He must go over to the enemy or resign.” 
It is good to be able to know which alternative Sen- 
ator Jenner would take should he ever be faced with 
the choice. 
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@ Want to know how to wash a brain? To save a 
soul? To exorcise somebody’s neurosis? To use the 
third degree on some tightlipped fellow who knows 
something you want to know? The book for you is 
William Sargant’s Battle for the Mind, which (ac- 
cording to Publishers’ Weekly) is a “detailed account 
of the psychological factors underlying brain-washing, 
religious conversion, psychoanalysis, and _police- 
methods (bet you didn’t know, up to now, that the 
same factors underlie all four) and lets you in on 
all there is to know about “techniques of g>tting 
people to change their minds.” You will, however, 
have to wait a while for it. Doubleday announces that 
in order to allow for “more intensive advertising pro- 
motion,” publication has been postponed until May 23. 
Tantalizingly, it fails to say whether the promotion 
will itself employ all those techniques. 


On Aiding the Enemy 


The five Poles whose mission it is to get money from 
the United States are here. Before they are through, 
they will have forced Washington to do something— 
not much, maybe, but something—about a number of 
problems, political, rhilosophical and juridical, with 
which, in characteristic fashion, our leaders have 
contentedly coexisted, funking the challenge of think- 
ing them through. 

Number one: Are we to help the Gomulka govern- 
ment? The answer involves arriving at a prior con- 
clusion: Is Gomulka on our side or on their side? It 
seems to us that Gomulka is on the side of the enemy, 
as Tito is; but is this clear? Not, evidently, to the 
dozen public figures who are calling for abundant 
aid, designed to drive Gomulka into Western arms. 
Senator Knowland, on the other hand, flatly opposes 
aid for so “untrustworthy a government.” President 
Eisenhower, as one would expect, has taken the 
middle course: he has called for a “limited amount” 
of aid. Specifically, for $100 million worth of credit 
with which to buy wheat, cotton, fats, oils, fertilizer, 
farm and mining machinery. (I.e., no jet planes.) 

Number two: Who is going to make the decision 
whether Gomulka gets help? Theoretically, Congress; 
in fact—unless Congress were to assert itself beyond 
its disposition, these days, to do—the Administration. 
The President has so much discretionary power in 
so many areas that, with a little resourceful finagling 
here and there, he can summon to his service a hun- 
dred million or so any day of the week—and who 
will stop him? Will Congress probe the political prob- 
lem involved—a near-omnipotent executive who can 
reallocate funds, dispose of farm surpluses, license 
trade with the enemy by merely calling him a friend? 
More likely, Congress will persuade itself that foreign 
aid is an arm of foreign policy, a field constitutionally 
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pre-empted by the Chief Executive. We shall see. 

Number three: At the philosophical level, what is 
the proper attitude for the United States when it 
confronts mass starvation in an enemy country? 
Should humanitarian impulses prevail, especially 
given the fact that they are sure not to prevail in the 
enemy’s mother country? Or to look at the question 
pragmatically, do humanitarian policies bring home 
the bacon? Do men and women whose hunger we 
sate end up feeling grateful to us? If so, does their 
gratitude find effective political expression? 

The five-man Polish mission will, predictably, per- 
form smoothly in Washington. Unless our leaders sit 
down and think about the problems involved, the 
Communists will walk all over us. 









































“The Senator doesn’t want to answer 
that question. He wants to sleep on it.” 


General Charmer 


We did not, last November, go along with the idea 
that we would all be safer with an able military 
man in the White House. But a lot of people—includ- 
ing some of our Best Friends—did go along with it, 
maybe (who knows?) enough to make the difference 
between defeat and victory for Dwight Eisenhower. 

The thought that Mr. Eisenhower did not have even 
that claim to the Presidency is, therefore, almost too 
terrible to contemplate. But so also is the thought 


that an expert might be wrong about something. 
Under the circumstances, there’s nothing for it but 
to take judicial cognizance—which we herewith do 
—of British military expert Field Marshal Viscount 
Alanbrooke’s judgment, as expressed in his book 
published last week. 

The Viscount contends that “strategy, tactics, and 
command were never Eisenhower’s strong points.” 
“Where he shone,” Alanbrooke continues, “was in his 
ability . . . to get the very best out of an inter-Allied 
force.” That is, as a diplomat capable of charming the 
birds out of the trees for any purpose he happens 
to have in hand. 

It would be interesting to know whether Alan- 
brooke is wondering, as we are, whether the diplo- 
mat’s skills in handling allies are equally serviceable 
in handling the enemy; whether, in Lord Alan- 
brooke’s judgment, General Eisenhower’s skills are 
precisely those we need in order to foil the Soviet 
Union’s designs on us and our allies? (Incidentally, 
Alanbrooke surprised no one around our office when 
he added, “From everything I saw of him, I put Gen- 
eral MacArthur down as the greatest general of the 
last war.”) 


The Cradle and the Grave 


“Statistics,” according to Communist doctrine, “are 
a weapon in the class war”; and we may add that the 
same can be said of a lack of statistics. The elaborate 
Soviet census of 1937 proved displeasing to the Krem- 
lin, and was simply thrown out. Some sort of census 
was taken in 1939. Since then, nothing. (Now they 
are announcing a new census some time in the vague 
future.) 

The reasons for the Soviet coyness about popula- 
tion figures are plain. No quotas in the Five Year 
Plans have been missed more widely than those for 
Baby Production and for Lengthened Life Span. A 
genuine census would show the gap between the 
actual Soviet population and the levels predicted 
from Marxian doctrine, which holds that the “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat” must inevitably expand 
population (like all other “means of production”) at 
a rate far above that of the decadent “imperialist 
powers.” But malnutrition, slave labor, war, crowded 
living space and the dreary hopelessness of Commu- 
nist society have resulted in fewer babies and shorter 
lives than Marxism deduces. In contrast, the popula- 
tion of the United States has been leaping ahead much 
beyond all demographic expectations, to the be- 
wildered dismay of Soviet scientists. 

The slow rate of population growth in the Soviet 
Union is proved by mathematical analysis of partial 
data that are available, and has been indirectly ad- 
mitted by Soviet publications. An honest census 
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would focus world attention on the weaknesses that 
follow therefrom for the whole Soviet enterprise, 
which requires ever-swelling masses of human fodder 
to supply its labor force and its armies. On this 
as on every topic, the Communist myth withers at the 
touch of truth. 


The Costly Pride 
of Walter Reuther 


We view the struggle between the United Automobile 
Workers and the Kohler Company as crucial. As we 
have said, it involves the question whether labor 
union bureaucracies can, through the use of violence, 
political pressure, and public intimidation, reduce 
to impotence the management function. That, it is 
necessary to say again and again, is what the fight 
is about. We have not heard it seriously argued in 
any responsible quarter that the UAW challenged the 
Kohler Company in order to rescue Kohler employees 
from industrial thralldom—the Kohler Company hav- 
ing, in its treatment of its employees, continually sur- 
passed standards acceptable to the UAW in other 
plumbing companies in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 

The affront of Herbert V. Kohler was not to en- 
lightened industrial standards, but to the pride of a 
ravenously ambitious socialist who will settle for 
nothing less than domination of American industry. 
Last week it was revealed that in addition to such 
intangibles as smashed windows, bloodied noses, and 
broken bones, Walter Reuther has spent, in his pas- 
sion to humble Kohler, twenty million dollars. Not- 
withstanding, the Kohler Company is said to be 
operating at 85 per cent of capacity, reflecting—or 
let us look at it that way, and rejoice—the determina- 
tion by the majority of the community not to succumb 
to the intimidations of the violent predators of our 
society. 


Under the Rug 


There is complete agreement between Moscow and 
Washington on at least one point: that Hungary’s 
Freedom Revolution ought not to have happened. And 
so strong is their conviction thereon that the two are 
making a massive combined effort to persuade them- 
selves, each other, and the world, that it never did 
happen. 

For Moscow, “the Hungarian October” has a po- 
tential of disaster. The Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
struck at two essential and irreplaceable Communist 
myths: the myth that Communism, once in power, is 
invincible; and the myth that Communism, given con- 
trol of education, can win the souls of the younger 
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generation. But if a nation of a mere 10,000,000 popu- 
lation, alone and unaided, can openly defy the might 
of the Soviet Empire, blow up its tanks and actually 
win freedom for a number of days, then Communist 
rule is mortally vulnerable and, assuming an aggres- 
sive Western policy, could collapse. And the lead in 
this effrontery was taken by young people, all of 
whose education had been in Communist hands. 

Therefore Moscow must try to convince its own 
subjects and the world that the Hungarian revolution 
was never attempted and simply did not take place. 
There was merely—as Moscow must and does rewrite 
history—an adventure by a handful of Western 
agents, fascists and “Horthyites” who succeeded in 
briefly provoking a few unstable students and 
workers. 

At Washington, those in charge of American foreign 
policy are also determined to erase the Hungarian 
revolution from the historical record. Some years 
ago the American government, guided by CIA’s esti- 
mate, adopted. the thesis of George Kennan that the 
situation in Eastern Europe (that is, Communist con- 
trol of Eastern Europe) was settled “for good or ill” 
(as Mr. Kennan curiously put it). After the abortive 
East German outbreak in 1953, this estimate was 
reaffirmed. The policy conclusion was drawn to aban- 
don any perspective of genuine liberation. It is pre- 
sumed that this conclusion was communicated to 
Khrushchev at Geneva. American hopes and plans 
were restricted to the possible development of mild 
East European Titoisms that would be friendly to 
Moscow, and thus in no way threatening to the Com- 
munist status quo. 

But the Hungarian revolution destroyed the Ameri- 
can no less than the Soviet myths. Moreover (and in 
Washington no consideration could be more decisive) 
the facts about the Hungarian revolution, if clearly 
and widely known, could and probably would destroy 
the jobs of those in high places who were responsible 
for the wholly false estimate of the East European 
situation, and the wholly incorrect policy toward it. 
This means, to begin at the most conspicuous level: 
Allen Dulles, who as head of CIA is responsible for 
the false estimate; and his brother, John Foster 
Dulles, who as Secretary of State is—apart from the 
President himself, whose job is constitutionally guar- 
anteed through 1960—responsible for the policy de- 
cision. 

To avoid alike the exposure of the past and the 
need for a drastic revision for the future, Washington, 
too, is rewriting history. The Hungarian “incident,” 
we shall learn from our own spokesmen, was only 
an irregular uprising set off by some political blunders 
and an accidental provocation by the security police. 
Nothing in East Europe has changed. There is no 
reason to alter the old estimate or the old policy. 

At the end of January, the State Department issued 
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secret instructions to all relevant individuals and 
offices, ordering them henceforth to end all references 
to “the puppet Kada4r government.” From now on, 
it is to be “the Kaddr government,” or simply “the 
Hungarian government.” Because, of course, if the 
Kadar gang is the genuine government of Hungary, 
then there was no revolution in October. And if the 
Kadar government is legitimate, then the Soviet mili- 
tary action in November, since it was requested by 
Kadar, is not an aggression and not a crime, but 
friendly aid to a small ally. 

Thus goes the political logic of the position which 
the State Department is now adopting. 


Who’s Kidding Whom? 


On the order of the President, Budget Director 
Percival Brundage has requested every government 
Department and agency to review its commercial and 
industrial activities. (According to the Hoover Com- 
mission, there were 19,321 such activities as of last 
May.) 

Mr. Brundage has instructed the various Depart- 
ments to report in by April 15 on which of these can 
and should be dropped. Judgment is supposed to be 
based on the following statement of Administration 
policy: “The Federal Government will not start or 
carry on any commercial-industrial activity to provide 
a service or product for its own use if such product 
or service can be procured from private enterprise 
through ordinary business channels.” 

Bravo! But will not the Department heads be mysti- 
fied by Mr. Brundage’s bizarre understanding of his 
rule? For the budget he submitted to Congress three 
weeks earlier called for constructing huge new gov- 
ernment-owned power plants in the TVA system, for 
changing from private to public development of Ore- 
gon’s John Day dam and power projects, for new gov- 
ernment activity in finance, housing, medicine and 
education. One can only hope that the Department 
heads take Mr. Brundage’s principles more seriously 
than he does. 


What of Tomorrow? 


Mr. Stewart Alsop reports that the Democratic Party 
is desperate. Or, in his own words, “absolutely desper- 
ate.” Not for the reasons advanced last summer by 
Democratic orators and jobseekers, who bemoaned 
America’s march down the road to perdition under 
the Republican banner, but for exactly the opposite 
reason: the Republicans are doing just what the 
Democrats would themselves do were they in power. 
And this leaves the Democrats without an issue. 
“The Eisenhower Administration,” Mr. Alsop notes, 


“in fact has now consciously accepted the basic thesis 
of the dominant wing of the Democratic Party—that 
the Federal government is responsible for the general 
welfare . . . Four years ago, when the Eisenhower 
Administration took office with a domestic program 
which differed in no important respect from the pro- 
gram of the late Senator Taft, such a flat, unequivocal 
acceptance of the basic thesis of the welfare state 
would have been considered a major heresy.” 

It is no longer so considered, nor should be, is 
the burden of the remainder of Mr. Alsop’s column; 
and on this point the overwhelming majority of the 
nation’s conservatives, who four years ago cursed 
the welfare state and today curse NATIONAL REVIEW 
and others who contend that they were right the first 
time, are agreed. 


We have often drawn political and economic con- 
clusions from the relentless march of the Eisenhower 
Administration to statism, and will not go over the 
ground again here. We wish to say a word, only a 
word, about the philosophical implications of the re- 
lapse into relativism of Mr. Alsop and the conserva- 
tive community. Our position is that heresy is heresy, 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow, and that the nature 
of heresy is not changed by the passage of time, by 
automation, by the farm vote, by George Gallup, or 
by anybody or anything else. 

Those who four years ago opposed political and 
economic centralization as constrictive of individual 
freedom and damaging to the economy, were eternal- 
ly, not transiently, right. In our time, relativism has 
triumphed. It is a strange and accommodating god. 
Under it the same people, saying much the same 
thing, glide with the same party from one set of 
postulates over to a totally contradictory set—without 
giving it a second thought. Under relativism we can 
drift into rigid socialism of a kind Marx himself 
would not have had the perversity to quarrel with. 
For those who, in such an age, will show themselves 
nostalgic for the age of Eisenhower there will be 
epithets of “Reactionary! Unreconstructible! Paleo- 
lithic!”—the same epithets directed, these days, at 
those who say Taft was right, and Eisenhower dead, 
dead wrong. 





Next week NATIONAL REVIEW will devote its en- 
tire feature section to a provocative article by 
Medford Evans, which will take the form of 
“An Open Letter to Dr. Oppenheimer.” Dr. 
Evans, author of The Secret War for the A- 
Bomb, served for eight years in personnel work 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, ending as 
its chief of training. 
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Letter from London 


ANTHONY LEJEUNE 


Fighting the Wrong War 


Other matters, such as the Rent Act 
and the failure of Conservatives to be 
Conservative, may carry more weight 
with the voters in the by-elections 
which have come to plague us at the 
moment, but from a long-term point 
of view quite the most important po- 
litical moves being made are con- 
cerned with defense. 

Mr. Macmillan’s hope of success at 
the next general election depends on 
his ability to give, before then, real 
financial relief to an over-taxed na- 
tion. Relief can only come from re- 
ductions in defense expenditure. Mr. 
Sandys is the spearhead of the new 
Government’s attack. He was invest- 
ed with great powers and sent to 
America to start negotiations at the 
most practical level. 

For defense nowadays is not only 
a domestic issue. One partner’s de- 
cisions may affect the safety of the 
whole alliance. Unilateral moves, 
such as Germany’s hesitance in 
building up her army and France’s 
transfer of troops to North Africa, 
have already weakened the structure 
of NATO, though there may have 
been urgent domestic reasons for 
them. Britain is pledged to keep the 
equivalent of four divisions and a 
tactical air force in Europe. Any 
reduction in this force might not only 
be dangerous in itself but start a 
chain reaction. General Norstad is 
very unhappy about the proposed 
cuts and, during his visit to London, 
allowed himself a good deal of plain 
speaking. The NATO forces, he said, 
are not yet “strong enough to hold” 
and any further reduction in their 
real fighting potential would be most 
unsafe. 

This is an uncomfortable assess- 
ment, particularly as the treaty 
makes the Supreme Commander sole 
judge of whether each member na- 
tion is maintaining its proper con- 
tribution. There is some consolation 
in knowing that General Norstad is a 
tough fighter at the conference table 
as well as on the battlefield; and, of 
course, there are arguments on the 
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other side. Sizable cuts in the “tail” 
can be made without impairing the 
fighting capacity of the British divi- 
sions. General Sir Richard Gale, just 
retired from his post as Commander 
in Chief of the British forces in Ger- 
many, puts the waste of personnel at 
something well over a quarter of the 
80,000 men there. More fundamental, 
perhaps, is the undoubted fact that 
to strengthen Britain’s economy, even 
by taking calculated military risks, 
is to strengthen the potential of the 
Western world. 


But NATO would not be the first 
grand alliance in which the soldiers 
worked well together only to be 
torpedoed by their own politicians. 
Almost every war which the democ- 
racies have fought began with a des- 
perate period when the practical men 
struggled to clear away the mess left 
by jealousy, self-interest and com- 
promise. Next time we may not be 
allowed any such period. 

If economy cuts are made sensibly, 
if they result in closer cooperation 
between allies, if they produce a 
tighter, more professional army, they 
may be intrinsically valuable. But in 
all the discussion about defense—and 
there’s been a lot in Britain during 
the last few weeks—there still seems 
no clear agreement on the sort of 
strategy being contemplated. If an 
immediate full-scale atomic war is 
the only foreseeable kind of conflict, 
then certainly territorial forces and 
week-end reserve fliers cost more 
than they are likely to be worth. But 
the history of the past ten years 
seems to show that, in the first in- 
stance at least, a succession of local 
wars is much more likely. For that 
sort of situation you need mobile pro- 
fessional task-forces, backed by a 
cushion of reserves to take over the 
defense of your bases. The Commu- 
nists have made great gains since 
1945 without using nuclear weapons 
or committing a single Russian 
soldier against Western troops; why 
should they abandon such a success- 


ful strategy unless they are panicked 
into doing so? 

The Suez affair showed how ill- 
prepared Britain is for limited opera- 
tions of this kind. The failure there 
was largely political—soldiers can’t 
fight with their hands tied—and part- 
ly the result of a global strategy 
which has strung our forces out 
across the world and keeps them en- 
gaged in difficult mopping-up opera- 
tions from Malaya to Kenya. 

The Communist advance through 
Asia was made possible, or at any 
rate greatly facilitated, because so 
few of its opponents seemed to 
understand what was happening. In 
Korea, in Indo-China, in half a dozen 
smaller trouble spots, Western armies 
were defeated because they tried to 
fight the wrong sort of war. Mao Tse- 
tung’s rules of “mobile warfare” are 
available for anybody to study, but 
nobody seems to study them except 
the Communists. When the represen- 
tatives of SEATO meet in Canberra 
soon, they will have a grave situation 
to consider. If the Communists should 
turn on the heat in Southeast Asia, 
they would find no “mobile striking 
force” to oppose them. 

Underlying the Western failure to 
produce a comprehensive strategy is 
a stubborn reluctance to accept the 
root fact of our time: that the world 
is at war. However much he may 
seem to twist and turn, no true Com- 
munist has ever abandoned or, while 
remaining a Communist, ever can 
abandon the goal of world conquest. 
This is the touchstone of his ethics, 
the key to his diplomacy. And the 
Communists now rule a third of the 
earth’s surface. 

This is a total war in a new sense. 
It is fought, not only on battlefields, 
but at international conferences, in 
business firms, in trade unions, in 
newspapers, in men’s minds. We have 
to fight it at each of these levels. If, 
for instance, we save money by mod- 
ernizing our fleet, we cannot argue 
that a further saving should be made 
by reducing our “information” serv- 
ices by a comparable amount. The 
war must be considered as a whole. 

The West is always losing the battle 
of ideas, because we refuse to fight 
it. We look, instead, for a change of 
heart in the enemy, a rift among his 
leaders, a lightening in his regime— 
anything rather than face the situa- 
tion as it is. 
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The Man Who Lost His Head 


Having invented “consumer capitalism,” Robert Owen 


missed the point of his own creation and wandered off 


into the blind alley of socialism 


“History,” said Henry Ford, “is bunk.” 
The expression was crude, the senti- 
ment palpably untrue. But if Henry 
Ford had limited himself to saying 
that the deductions which men draw 
from history are usually bunk he 
would have hit the nail on the head. 

Consider, for example, the curious 
life of Robert Owen. As an historical 
figure, Owen is a paradox. He was 
one of the early capitalists, yet he 
is known and revered today as the 
founder of British Socialism. This 
Welshman who quit the profitable 
manufacture of cotton textiles to be- 
friend the working man is considered 
the father of the labor movement, 
the patron saint of Fabianism, the 
great instigator and energizer of 
modern State-directed “planning.” 
Yet if anyone ever misread his own 
genius, it was Owen. He completely 
lost his sense of direction when he 
ceased to be a capitalist doer and 
tried to become a Great Brain for the 
Socialist Uplift. 

Forgotten at all of the partisan 
rallies which periodically sing the 
praises of Owen, the collectivist, 
Owen, the labor leader, or Owen, the 
“planner,” is the fact of the man’s 
life as a practical businessman. Yet 
it was as a businessman, one of the 
best of his time, that he made his 
only worthwhile discovery. In the 
early days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, at his New Lanark mills in 
Scotland, Robert Owen carried out a 
great experiment—a distinctly capi- 
talist experiment, conducted without 
recourse to State aid and within a 
framework of purely voluntary action. 

In its own time the experiment was 
so successful that it had thousands 
posting over the muddy roads of 
England and Scotland to look at what 
went on in Owen’s seven-story brick 
mills on the wooded banks of the 
Clyde. The Grand Duke Nicholas, 
son of the Czar of all the Russias, 
was so impressed with what he saw 


that he offered land in Russia on 
which to settle two million of Eng- 
land’s surplus population, the sole 
condition being that Owen himself 
would come and direct the émigrés at 
work. Yet no one seems to have 
drawn the logical conclusion from 
the New Lanark experiment, least 
of all Owen himself. 


Innovations in Management 


What Owen had discovered was 
nothing less than the way to make 
capitalism work. The discovery was 
certainly not his alone—other early 
nineteenth century industrialists, now 
forgotten, knew as well as Owen that 
there was no long-term profit in 
grinding the faces of the poor. One of 
those early industrialists who chose 
to flout the so-called “iron law of 
wages” was David Dale, Owen’s 
father-in-law, who had originally 
built the New Lanark mills. A kindly 
and religious man who liked on oc- 
casion to hold forth in an independent 
Presbyterian pulpit, Dale followed 
the custom of his times in utilizing 
the labor of pauper children from 
the workhouses. We think this mon- 
strously cruel today, forgetting that 
in the years before the cotton mill 
owners started contracting to take 
foundling labor, the paupers were 
left in the workhouses to perish 
wholesale from disease and starvation. 
Dale employed 500 children, 200 of 
them under the age of ten, and he 
apparently considered himself a 
humanitarian in doing so. He made a 
beginning at cleaning up the system 
of pauper apprenticeship, giving girls 
and boys different rooms to sleep in, 
allowing them time off for meals, and 
providing school instruction for any- 
one who wanted to learn reading, 
writing and “ciphering” after supper. 

Apparently Dale’s kindness, which 
was distinctly relative to its time and 
place, paid off, for his factory became 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


known in distant Manchester as some- 
thing new and better in cotton mill 
management. Robert Owen, the Boy 
Wonder who came out of a linen 
draper’s shop to become a factory 
manager at the age of twenty, de- 
cided to go north and see the New 
Lanark marvel for himself. In Glas- 
gow he met Dale’s daughter Caroline 
and fell in love with her. But when he 
was introduced to the father, it was 
not the girl’s hand he asked for. What 
Owen was after was nothing less 
than the old man’s mills. 

Impressed with his young visitor’s 
characteristically beguiling effrontery, 
Dale yielded up his factory as soon 
as Owen had found partners to put 
up the money for the purchase. (Later 
on the brash young man got around 
to asking for the daughter.) Not satis- 
fied with his father-in-law’s own in- 
novations in the handling of per- 
sonnel, Owen started shifting things 
around. He stopped the importation 
of pauper apprentices, and refused 
to employ any children under the 
age of ten. Though the Clydeside 
workers of the time were a “wretched 
society” (to use Owen’s own descrip- 
tion of what he found in New 
Lanark), they responded once Owen 
had convinced them that he did not 
intend to tamper unduly with their 
personal lives. Owen won his rude 
Scots individualists to the idea of a 
company store when he offered them 
“pure whisky” for sale as well as 
cheap food and clothing. He added a 
second story to the workmen’s houses, 
cleaned up the town’s dungheaps, 
paved the streets, and went into the 
coal business to keep his employees 
from being gouged on fuel. He of- 
fered medical attention to all, deduct- 
ing one-sixtieth of a man’s wages to 
make this possible. At the same time 
he raised the wage scale and short- 
ened the hours. In the mills, over 
each operative’s station, he hung a 
cube, with black, blue, yellow and 
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white sides. The position of the cube 
denoted an individual’s working be- 
havior, black being turned out for 
poor performance, blue for indif- 
ferent, yellow for good and white 
for excellent. Nobody at New Lanark 
was punished for recalcitrance, no- 
body was spoken to harshly. The 
“silent monitor” alone told the story 
and effected the necessary discipline. 

Owen seems to have carried his 
partners along with him on most of 
his innovations. Inside the factory he 
anticipated many of the morale-build- 
ing discoveries which are now as- 
sociated with the name of Professor 
Elton Mayo. But when he turned his 
mind to establishing a model school 
system for the village of New Lanark 
he met with indignant protests. Owen 
had his own ideas about education; 
he believed in “visual aids,” in teach- 
ing without the birch rod, and in add- 
ing dancing and music to the more 
conventional curriculum of the Three 
R’s. He also insisted on special in- 
struction for girls in knitting and sew- 
ing. Furthermore, he was adamant 
about keeping even the ten- and 
eleven-year olds out of the factory 
and in school for part of the day. 

These “advanced ideas” led to con- 
tinual friction, and Owen, in a dra- 
matic showdown, finally offered to 
buy out his partners or to sell them 
his own share of New Lanark. This 
was in 1809, ten years after he had 
first come to Scotland. When the 
partners decided they wanted to pull 
out, Owen offered the sum of £84,000 
for the property, or some £24,000 
more than had been paid for it in 
1799. When the books were examined, 
it developed that the business, in 
addition to paying 5 per cent on the 
original capital for ten years, had 
also earned £60,000. Moreover, New 
Lanark, in an early version of the 
“annual wage,” had managed to keep 
its workers on the payroll during 
a prolonged period of shutdown at a 
cost of £7,000. 

All of this seems to establish the 
profitableness of Owen’s methods. He 
raised the £84,000, entered into a new 
partnership—and later bought out his 
new partners at an auction which 
priced the mills at £114,000. New 
Lanark, in the midst of the post- 
Napoleonic economic upheavals, con- 
tinued to be a profitable enterprise, 
and Owen continued to carry out his 
newfangled notions about education 
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and about luring productivity from 
workers by providing them with de- 
cent surroundings and good wages. 


Flight into the Blue 


What should have been a valid 
generalization from all this? Clearly, 
Owen should have deduced from his 
experience that the most effective way 
to reform an industrial society would 
be to persuade mill owners in gen- 
eral to follow the New Lanark pre- 
scription. At one point Owen did hit 
upon the basic postulate of modern 
“consumer capitalism”; he noted, 
speaking of the working class, that 
“these, in consequence of their num- 
bers, are the greatest consumers.” 
Yet Owen couldn’t see that he had 
the elements of a universal system 
at New Lanark. Instead of preaching 
the gospel of improved unit efficiency 
via higher wages and shorter hours 
to the capitalists of Manchester, 
Owen, at the first hint of post-Napol- 
eonic recession, took flight into the 
wild blue. He began thinking in 
socialist terms. He concocted the idea 
of his famous Villages of Coopera- 
tion—a system under which the State, 
or the county, would buy up land 
on which to settle the unemployed 
in government-sponsored enterprises. 
And instead of offering an increas- 
ingly efficient industrial system as 
the key to employment, he envisaged 
a “spade agriculture” (shades of 
Faulkner’s “Plowman’s Folly”!) which 
would dispense with the plow. 

Meanwhile Owen became a money 
crank as well as a socialist. He sug- 
gested that “labor notes” be substi- 
tuted for money. He advocated price 
fixing, with the prices based on the 
units of labor power going into spe- 
cific kinds of goods. This, he said, 
would wipe out “bargaining and 
speculation.” His ideas were grounded 
in a pre-Marxian labor theory of 
value. Owen scarcely noticed that 
he had described “manual labor, 
properly directed,” as “the source of 
all wealth.” The italics are mine— 
and the fact that Owen thought very 
little of his own qualifying phrase 
was an insult to himself as the 
“proper director” of manual labor 
at the New Lanark mills. After all, 
the difference between New Lanark 
and other British mills resided 
in a single thing—the superior man- 
agement provided by Robert Owen. 





As Owen grew older he became 
more and more of a hopeless Utopian. 
He became bored with New Lanark, 
and gave up his flourishing business 
in textiles to found a socialist colony 
in America, at New Harmony, Indi- 
ana. New Harmony was an utter 
fiasco, yet the failure meant nothing 
to Owen. He returned to England 
from the banks of the Wabash to put 
himself at the disposal of the British 
labor movement. He became the 
founder of “Owenism,” and, as such, 
he sired practically everything that 
is debilitating in modern British 
society. Though Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, the Whig historian, de- 
scribed Owen as “always a gentle 
bore,” Owenism eventually carried 
everything before it. Far more than 
Marx, Robert Owen is the creator of 
modern British socialism. 

As Owenite socialism conquered in 
England, Americans who had prob- 
ably never heard of the New Lanark 
experiment moved toward the crea- 
tion of what has been called “the 
American system of production.” 
American economists, skeptical of the 
“iron law of wages,” began preaching 
the idea that both wages and profits 
are paid out of production, and that, 
as unit efficiency increases and as 
sales are expanded through lower 
prices, there must be more and more 
income for everybody, whether work- 
er, manager or stockholder. A hun- 
dred years after New Lanark, Henry 
Ford, a practical mechanic who didn’t 
know enough about history to know 
whether it was bunk or not, was to 
carry New Lanarkism to its ultimate 
conclusion in high wages and massive 
selling at low prices. 

The irony of it all is that the flag 
of modern “consumer capitalism” 
could have been nailed to the mast- 
head of the industrialists even at the 
inception of the industrial system. 
But Owen, who had the principles of 
this consumer capitalism staring him 
in the face at his own mills, failed 
to realize the potential of what he 
had developed. Because of a man who 
lost his head and couldn’t read his 
own hand, the British Empire was 
doomed to travel all the way to the 
brink of ruin. History may not be 
bunk, but there is little hope to be 
gleaned frora its study when the 
history-makers themselves can’t un- 
derstand their own creative ac- 
complishments. 
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Letter from the Continent 


E.v. 


KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


Tensions in Central Europe 


The Hungarian developments sur- 
prised most analysts who expected 
that the Soviets would make an honest 
effort to let Kadar work out some 
sort of “Polish” solution. This is by 
no means the case. KAdar, a pistol at 
the nape of his neck, leads Hungary 
toward re-Stalinization. This means 
that hatred is mounting every day. 
There are rumors that, as soon as 
“the weather permits,” another full- 
scale rising will take place. The aim, 
this time, is not to defeat the Red 
Army (which could not be done any- 
how) but to slaughter every AVO 
man one can get hold of and to wreck 
the economy. March 15 and April 4 
are named as dates by an organiza- 
tion called MUK (Mérciusban Ujbél 
Kezdédik —“Tt Starts Again in 
March”). 

No one can say how much truth 
there is in such rumors. Their signifi- 
cance might be that a nation without 
private property has nothing to lose 
and that limitless hatred causes in- 
difference to death and a savagery 
which knows no bounds. If the pre- 
dicted uprising takes place, the result 
might be that the Kadar government 
would ask for full-scale economic 
help from the West, since Russia 
would be unable to grant any. The 
desperate explosion should convince 
the Kremlin that a country thorough- 
ly determined not to give in to Soviet 
rule would be but a hopeless liability, 
a festering sore, an abscess which 
might infect the entire system. But 
these calculations, needless to say, 
rest on the hope that the Kremlin 
thinks logically and knows that to cut 
losses is a wise step. Yet this sort of 
wisdom is more often found in the 
commercial than in the political 
world. 

France’s decision to part with the 
Saar Region can be considered a 
unique piece of such national fore- 
sight. A similar procedure would be 
advisable for Italy which, in its own 
interest, should give up the Central 
Tyrol and thus not only strike the 
best bargain it can with Austria but 


also abolish the only frontier in Free 
Europe which is iniquitous and lacks 
moral foundation. 

Real resistance rises slowly in the 
South Tyrol. Time bombs have re- 
cently exploded in various parts of 
the region. State Secretary Dr. 
Gschnitzer, who is Austria’s de facto 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has firmly 
demanded that Italy either adhere to 
the Paris Pact or surrender the area. 
An earlier Austrian note to the Rome 
government has now been answered, 
and though the tenor of the reply was 
polite and even cordial, though con- 
cessions have been promised in some 
minor matters, the Austrian insistence 
on an end to the organized mass im- 
migration of Italians into the “Auton- 
omous Region,” and on the estab- 
lishment of a mixed commission to 
watch over the implementation of the 
Paris Pact, has met with a flat re- 
fusal. Interestingly enough it was the 
Vatican radio which, on the eve of 
the reply, made a passionate appeal 
to both the Italian government and 
the Tyroleans, asking the latter not 
to resort to terror and the former to 
go beyond the Paris Pact by acceding 
to the wishes of the local population. 


There is only one human domain 
where experience amounts to nothing 
and that is the field of historic ex- 
perience, We have seen in the past 
innumerable cases when governments 
could have saved their position if 
they had made concessions at the 
right time and in the right spirit. Yet 
the result of the bomb explosions in 
the Central Tyrol was the arrest of 
leading citizens; thus, the spiral of 
hatred is mounting south of the 
Brenner Pass. The arrest of Dr. Volg- 
ger, editor in chief of Dolomiten, the 
leading Central Tyrolean paper (a 
man who had condemned the terrorist 
acts in the strongest terms), is of 
less significance in this growing Euro- 
pean calamity than the increasing 
attention given to these events by 
the German press. An association has 
been established in Munich with the 


avowed purpose of helping the Cen- 
tral Tyroleans in their struggle against 
Italianization. This means that Vienna 
will have to make desperate efforts, 
in order not to be outdone by the 
Germans. And it also means that the 
Italians are giving every imaginable 
incentive to a revival of German 
nationalism. 


Whether the Central Tyrolean issue 
will be injected into the forthcoming 
German elections is still uncertain, 
but the contest will definitely be a 
hot one. A few months ago it seemed 
as if the Socialists had victory in the 
bag, but a similar presentiment also 
prevailed a few months before the 
last German elections. Then Adenauer 
emerged with a victory bigger than 
any ever won in a free German elec- 
tion. The Hungarian revolution has 
been a godsend to “the Old One,” and 
the new social security law has gained 
sympathies for the CDU in large seg- 
ments of the population, especially in 
the lower middle class. It is possible 
that the CDU will make another move 
to “bribe” another important group 
of voters by introducing legislation 
concerning co-ownership and profit- 
sharing in industry. At any rate, the 
Socialist Party finds it increasingly 
difficult to produce a program which 
presents a real alternative to Ade- 
nauer’s political course. 

The old Socialist accusation that 
Adenauer and his party are extremely 
lukewarm toward reunification with 
Eastern Germany has been countered 
with the decision to make Berlin the 
capital of Germany. This is, at the 
same time, a gesture to assure the 
Germans of the Soviet Zone that the 
Federal Republic will never give them 
up or forget them. Yet, from a higher 
historical point of view it is not cer- 
tain whether this move is very clever. 
One might discard the colossal ma- 
terial investment which has been 
made in Bonn, the Bundesdorf (“Fed- 
eral Village”). But certainly the 
choice of Berlin as the German capital 
implies a veiled renewal of the Prus- 
sian tradition. There is also a stra- 
tegic disadvantage to it, because, 
whatever the final boundary between 
Germany and Poland, Berlin will al- 
ways ‘be in the “Far East,” remote 
from all great German cultural and 
industrial centers. Berlin as a capital 
city might yet prove to be a capital 
error. 
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The PRINTED Word 


Precious Little if Anything 


The Liberal propaganda machine's 
weary and wearisome Progressive, 
fighting the good fight for a better 
world in its exposed outpost in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, did the following in 
its current issue: 


—Noted the bonds of fraternity that 
unite all Liberals everywhere: 
“Roland E. Wolseley, writer and pro- 
fessor of journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, reports that when he was 
in India he went to see K. Subha 
Rau, . .. ‘one of the outstanding 
Indian magazine journalists. . . . I 
found him reading the Progressive. 
This was most reassuring and served 
as a tie between us’ ”; made this read- 
er feel sort of left out of things. 

—Editorially, had at Eisenhower 
and Dulles something fierce: “The 
Eisenhower Dulles Doctrine . . . pecks 
at the periphery of our problem with- 
out coming to grips with basic issues”; 
it was “born of desperation,” of the 
wish to do “something dramatic. . . 
to muffle criticism that it had been 
too pacifist-minded in repudiating 
' Israeli and Anglo-French aggression”; 
there is not a “single current problem 
or future eventuality that the Admin- 
istration’s proposal . . . could deal 
with, . . . [except] open Soviet mili- 
tary aggression in the Middle East.” 
The proposal has, in a word, this 
“fatal weakness”: it embodies “no 
creative proposals for negotiated set- 
tlement of the unresolved issues that 
produced and prolong the conflict.” 
What we really need is a special UN 
agency to negotiate 1) a “live-and- 
let-live agreement between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors,” 2) a “settlement 
of the Suez dispute,” and 3) “adop- 
tion of a UN development program 
for a region-wide attack on poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy.” Such thinking 
is not, moreover, “straight out of the 
ivory tower,” for two reasons: 
1) “sometime somewhere someone 
[somehow?] must make a start before 
the hell bombs start falling,” and 2) 
there is now “persuasive basis for the 
hope . . . breathtaking in its pos- 
sibilities . . . [for] an overall ... 
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negotiated settlement of all major 
issues between the Soviet camp and 
the Western world.” The USSR might, 
to be sure, prove hard to persuade 
about reversing “its present trouble- 
making role in the Middle East,” but 
“we shall never know until we ex- 
plore [the possibility]”; let President 
Eisenhower, therefore, reconsider his 
“brusquely written” reply to Bul- 
ganin’s mid-November proposal for 
a new summit conference. 

—Found room, under the title 
“Fall-out—Can Man Survive?” for 
the 10,000th ante-raising rehash of 
the currently available data on the 
horrors of Strontium 90, and of the 
Federation of American Scientists’ 
current line on what to do about it; 
spelled out, in kindergarten-simple 
language, the fact that “one bit of 
radioactive energy ... from any 
suitable source, if it makes one glanc- 
ing hit against one gene, equals one 
damaged gene, perhaps a shattered 
and twisted gene,” and other such 
marvels of the atomic age; evidenced 
no concern over the article’s failure 
even to try to answer the question 
“Can Man Survive?”—the author 
having been, perhaps, in too great a 
hurry to begin his sermon: “What 
is the rationale for a ban or mora- 
torium on testing? The conscience of 
countless individuals suggests an 
answer, . . . [and] aside from con- 
science, the basic argument for a 
moratorium .. . is that it is in the 
national interest of all nations. ... 
A test-ban could be a great step 
towards establishing more trust be- 
tween East and West. ... There may 
come ...a time when... the world 
will be too dangerous for trust.” 


—Ran a not uninteresting analytical 
article on the current crisis in the 
Communist Party of the United States 
(“The question posed [is] . . . whether 
Communism ~~ 1 be seriously modified 
from within, whether it can take a 
course independent of Moscow”), 
with, however, these telltale last 
lines: “It seems certain that Ameri- 
can Titoism will develop new forms 





and new approaches different from 
those of Yugoslavia, Poland, or 
Hungary. American socialists and lib- 
erals”’—the italics are mine—“who 
will clearly not rush to embrace it 
[or to repudiate it either?], will be 
watching with profound interest.” 

—Turned Funnyman Milton Mayer 
loose to re-explain, for anyhow the 
hundredth time, the wickedness of 
war: “[Except for the Progressive], 
The Commonweal is, I think, the best 
magazine in America, if one does not 
count The Catholic Worker . . . [But 
the Commonweal’s] Ambrosian heel 
is war. Its editors insist upon reading 
the Church Fathers, instead of read- 
ing what Jesus said to the Father of 
the Church when the latter went after 
the centurion’s ear. The Church 
Fathers . . . maintain there is such a 
thing as a just war’; “What the 
British and French did [in Port Said] 
was much worse [than what the Rus- 
sians did in Budapest], because the 
Rritish and French are, like us, highly 
civilized, and the Russians are not.” 

—Ran a piece on current dissatis- 
faction with the Supreme Court that 
arrives at this reassuring conclusion: 
“ .. all things considered, this is still 
the best of judicial worlds of which 
we have any experience.” 


—Tricked itself into publishing a 
few lines of good sense (along with 
a good deal of nonsense) by carrying 
an article, “Marching Orders for the 
Political Right,” dealing with—and 
quoting extensively from—Colonel 
Archibald Roosevelt’s Manual for 
American Action, as witness: “Ameri- 
cans have learned the hard way that 
the only way to fight an unscrupulous 
and immoral enemy is to throw the 
polite book of rules out the window 
and fight fire with fire”; “The anti- 
Communists are in about the same 
period of growth and organization 
that the Communist, socialist, and 
Liberal element was in this country 
in the twenties”; “People of wealth 
generally do not support our republic, 
or free enterprise. ... They are brain- 
washed by the left-wing slant oi most 
columnists, radio and television com- 
mentators, and those daily news- 
papers who are on the side of the 
socialists and Communists... .” 

“Marching Orders” is, you may be 
sure, carefully written: no reader of 
the Progressive will fail to mistake the 
good sense for nonsense. W.K. 
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Pacifism and the Atomic Bomb 


HANS KARL GUNTHER 


The author of this discussion of the atomic menace in 


relation to civilian morale has published articles on 


military history in the U.S. and Germany 


Before the first World War, many 
prominent voices warned that another 
armed conflict would destroy Western 
culture. Before the second, numerous 
statesmen and private citizens—both 
in the free world and the Axis coun- 
tries—said that another war would 
wipe out civilization. Now the 
prophets of doom are predicting that 
another major war will mean the end 
of mankind. 

Among a free people such talk is 
infinitely more dangerous than in a 
totalitarian country. Under dictator- 
ship, the party line can reverse itself 
from one day to the next, and the 
police-state machinery can liquidate 
the opposition. But in our society, 
where public opinion is so important, 
pacifist propaganda is the most valu- 
able ally of our enemies. For if the 
pacifists can convince enough of us 
that the very outbreak of war means 
our destruction, they will have won 
for our enemies the major battle: the 
elimination of our will to fight. 

A nation’s defensive potential is 
the product of its will to fight and 
its capacity to produce for war. New 
super-weapons are always directed 
mainly against morale. Naval block- 
ades, submarine warfare, poison gas 
and aerial bombardment were all 
much more damaging to morale than 
to warmaking potential. The atomic 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were equal in destructive 
force only to twenty-ton blockbusters 
of the type often used against German 
cities. Yet they decided the Japanese 
—already thinking of capitulating— 
upon immediate surrender, There is 
a limit to physical destructiveness. 
The only absolute in warfare is the 
concession of defeat. The hydrogen 
a does not alter that basic 
act. 

What gives the new super-bomb 
its special importance is that it fur- 
ther revolutionizes traditional con- 
cepts of warfare. Since offense and 


defense have traditionally moved on 
the ground, it had generally been as- 
sumed (with Clausewitz) that de- 
fense was the inherently stronger 
form of action. The airplane, which 
made possible “vertical” instead of 
“horizontal” attack, upset that theory. 
No longer was it true that de- 
fense on a linear front could safe- 
guard a country from destruction, 
for enemy airplanes could carry their 
bomb-loads into its hinterland. But 
the major damage—even in Germany, 
where destruction from the air was 
worst—has usually been done by 
ground forces, And the only reason 
for the great destruction from the 
air in Germany was that the German 
Air Force had been eliminated from 
the skies and the Allies could send 
tremendous numbers of sorties against 
the German industrial cities. 


H-Bomb Destruction 


The hydrogen bomb introduces still 
another factor. At least over a limited 
area, it achieves complete destruction. 
During World War II many a factory 
was bombed, the rubble cleared away, 
the damaged machinery repaired and 
production resumed. Even a direct hit 
often did not raze a single building. 
But the H-bomb pulverizes the im- 
mediate area of its explosion. De- 
struction wrought by H-bombs, 
therefore, will never be a matter of 
degree, as was that wrought by con- 
ventional bombs. A single super-bomb 
will do a complete job. Furthermore, 
it used to be said that not more than 
25 per cent of an attacking force of 
planes were ever shot down. Even 
if the percentage should be greatly 
increased with modern radio-guided 
devices, it is unlikely that such ab- 
solute destruction far behind the lines 
could be prevented. Intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, of course, would 
make 100 per cent interception almost 
impossible. At least there is no de- 


vice known so far which could pre- 
vent a large number of supersonic 
rockets from reaching their targets. 

Since each side in the cold war 
has long-range bombers that could 
deliver bombs to the other, and since 
both are working on intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, it is therefore pre- 
dicted that a hot war would be initi- 
ated by large-scale destruction. The 
pertinent questions are: 1) whether 
the damage will be so great as to 
paralyze the whole country; 2) 
whether recovery will be possible; 3) 
whether civilian morale will hold up 
sufficiently for the country to survive. 

An analysis of existing test data 
would suggest that popular fears have 
exaggerated the real menace. Al- 
though it would be foolish not to face 
the fact that any city may now be 
annihilated by a few bombs, it would 
be a tragic mistake to believe that 
atomic attack would spell doom for a 
country of 3,000,000 square miles. 
Unprecedented damage might be 
wrought, but it would constitute a 
death blow only if the nation sur- 
rendered its faith in victory. 

The Hiroshima-Nagasaki bombs 
had a maximal radius of a half-mile 
of complete destruction. Larger A- 
bombs have since been made, and 
reports on them have frightened the 
public with astronomical figures of 
TNT-equivalents. But the destructive 
power of the bomb does not increase 
in the same ratio as the TNT- 
equivalent. According to the 1953 re- 
port of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, a bomb ten times as 
potent as that dropped on Hiroshima 
has a total destructive radius of 11 
miles; one fifty times as powerful 
(equivalent to 1,000,000 tons of TNT), 
a radius of 1.8 miles. Since official 
statements indicate that the existing 
H-bombs have TNT-equivalents of 
“several million tons,” a destructive 
radius of two to three miles may be 
assumed. Partial damage will be more 
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far-reaching, though it rapidly be- 
comes less lethal with increasing 
distance from the explosion’s center. 

A string of the latest bombs (or 
missiles), if properly placed, could 
no doubt destroy the larger part of 
most cities. If dropped with expert 
precision and some extravagance, it 
might eliminate a whole section of 
the country from the war effort and 
make it dependent on immediate re- 
lief from the rest. No “area-buster” 
of the type often rumored exists as 
yet; nor is it likely to exist. A small 
country, such as several of our Euro- 
pean allies, might be knocked out 
of the war overnight by a surprise 
attack. But the United States—and 
the USSR—still possess the most ef- 
fective defense: that of depth. So do 
India and China, two potentially first- 
rate powers. Large countries such as 
these cannot feasibly be covered by 
H-bomb attack, though they can be 
hurt, and if unprepared might be 
paralyzed. 

The concept of defense in depth is 
only partly obviated by the realities 
of fall-out publicized during recent 
years. Fall-out is determined not 
only by the size of the explosion, but 
also by wind and weather, and its 
intensity is dissipated into innocuous- 
ness as distance from the explosion 
increases. It would be an unlikely 
misfortune if the force and direction 
of all winds at all air levels were 
to provide optimum conditions for 
maximum injurious fall-out at even 
one point of attack. Moreover, the 
enemy could probably not calculate 
fall-out conditions well enough to 
time his attack accordingly. The 
greatest importance of fall-out will 
lie in the reaction of the civilian 
population, for its unpredictability 
can easily make it the source of panic. 


If the USSR Were Bombed 


The USSR is in a much worse situ- 
ation with regard to H-bomb warfare 
than the United States. The destruc- 
tion of its industrial cities would give 
power back to that arch-enemy of 
Bolshevism, the Russian peasant. In- 
dustries in the Soviet Union, in spite 
of their much-heralded decentraliza- 
tion, are still concentrated in a few 
regions: the Moscow area, the South- 
ern Urals, the Donetz Basin, the 
trans-Baikal region, and the newly- 
constructed centers on the central 
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Asiatic plateau. Incapacitation of 
these areas, and the paralysis of a 
few key railroads, would leave Rus- 
sian leaders with only a primitive 
economy, fighting against tremendous 
distances and popular discontent. In 
the United States, the existence of 
small industrial establishments in 
many small and medium-sized cities 
would make it possible for the Amer- 
ican people to reconstruct their econ- 
omy even if every one of their great 
population centers were to be elimi- 
nated. The vast stock of transport 
vehicles and dense network of roads 
would soon overcome the loss of seg- 
ments of the transport network. The 
wide dissemination of a great body 
of knowledge of machines and tech- 
nical implements is perhaps the na- 
tion’s most valuable resource. More- 
over, since democracy is at least as 
much at home in the country as in 
the city, there would be no political 
stresses comparable to those ensuing 
upon destruction in the USSR. In 
short, on all points of war potential 
in which America is strong, the USSR 
lags behind. Communism is favored 
only by its tight peacetime organiza- 
tion, its initial stock of materials of 
war—and possibly by defeatism in 
America, 

For, actually, little has been done 
about the defense of this country 
against atomic attack. The Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA) has published instructions 
on the building of shelters, but as 
yet very few exist. Whereas the 
armed forces absorb more than half 
the entire federal budget, and billions 
are spent on foreign aid, less than 
0.1 per cent of national expenditures 
goes to the FCDA. The FCDA has 
helped the states and local govern- 
ments (whose duty civil defense pri- 
marily is) to train nurses, stock 
medical supplies and fight floods, 
droughts, hurricanes and other dis- 
asters. The President has recom- 
mended small increases in the FCDA 
budgets for the coming years, but 
there is no reason to believe that 
civil defense will be taken more seri- 
ously in the future than in the past. 
Some states have developed evacua- 
tion plans for their great cities, with- 
out tackling the question whether 
there will be time to evacuate. And 
the early-warning systems ringing 
the country are being perfected in 
the hope of providing advance notice 


of enemy attack. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of U.S. citizens are not 
at all sure what could or should be 
done if some day the sirens began to 
scream and they suddenly heard a 
dull detonation followed by flames 
along the horizon. There is the dis- 
tinct possibility that, not being pre- 
pared, they would lose their heads. 


Facing Facts 


What is needed, along with physical 
armaments, is mental preparedness. 
We need to fact the facts; to realize 
that, although we should be hurt, 
we could survive, and that we want 
to survive. The very outbreak of an- 
other war need not destroy us unless 
we are willing to give up. There is 
no denying that the first days of 
nuclear warfare would tear great 
wounds into the body of the nation. 
But it will depend on our attitude 
whether that body will bleed to 
death. 

In the long run, the only way to 
avoid such injuries is to sell out the 
country to Communism. If we do that, 
we shall be stripped of our political, 
spiritual and material way of life and 
reduced to perpetual slavery; for the 
Communists always oppress their 
subject nations, and rob them of in- 
tellectual and religious freedom and 
material possessions. The same con- 
sequences would come from yielding 
after the first bombardment, except 
that then the hostile soldiery, mad- 
dened by war propaganda, would 
descend upon us and maltreat us, 
as the Soviet armies have maltreated 
all conquered populations. 

Short of slavery and torture, then, 
there is no certain way of avoiding 
the possible ravages of atomic war- 
fare. It may be that skillful diplomacy 
will avert war until Communism 
evolves into a higher state of civiliza- 
tion. But that is a conjecture and 
deals with a possibility controverted 
by the evidence of history. 

Defiance of death, willingness to 
sacrifice, and the determination to 
survive are not alien to the Ameri- 
can tradition. That spirit lived at 
Valley Forge, on the battlefields of 
the Civil War, and wherever Ameri- 
can troops have fought and won. The 
civilian has now advanced to the front 
ranks. It is up to all of us to prepare 
ourselves to defend and preserve our 
heritage. 





























Germany: Over-Full Employment 


One of the world’s outstanding economists 


takes a knowing look at that Keynesian idol, 


“full employment.” It has grown dangerously 


into over-full employment, he finds 


The spectacular economic recovery of 
Germany is all the more spectacular 
in contrast with the miserable condi- 
tion of her truncated eastern part. 
The German experience is important 
to the whole world precisely because 
it shows at once the depths to which 
a people can sink under a deadly 
combination of collectivism and “re- 
pressed” inflation, and the heights to 
which it can rise under the reverse 
economic policy—a policy which puts 
an end to “repressed” inflation, re- 
places the “planned” with the market 
economy, and restores a stable cur- 
rency. For this last is, in a nutshell, 
what the famous German reform of 
1948 undertook and accomplished. 

But it would be wrong to assume 
that it was simple. It was no mere 
matter of abolishing controls and re- 
forming the monetary system. On the 
contrary, the rise of the German 
economy since 1948 has been due to 
a number of circumstances among 
which, paradoxically enough, the 
continuous influx of refugees from 
the east has proved especially bene- 
ficial. 

One of the greatest achievements 
of German reconstruction has been 
that it enabled the economy gradual- 
ly to absorb unemployment without 
jeopardizing economic equilibrium 
and monetary stability. There are in 
Europe three countries that honestly 
represent the principles of market 
economy and monetary discipline: 
Germany, Switzerland and Belgium. 
And all three have shown that full 
employment can be achieved without 
the inflationary policy that goes 
under the name of “full employment” 
—the policy that ever since the War 
has been the political fashion in 
Great Britain, The Netherlands and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The greatest blessing of this policy, 
it seems to me, is evident today when 


the inflationary boom all over Europe 
is changing full employment into 
over-full employment. Germany (and 
also Switzerland and Belgium) is 
going through this new phase with a 
sound and stable monetary system. 
It can face the perils of the current 
situation unharassed by the type of 
inflation which, over the past years, 
has been the economic curse of 
Great Britain and other “full em- 
ployment” countries. 

This, for Germany as well as 
Switzerland and Belgium, has two 
fortunate consequences. One is that 
inflation has been considerably less 
than in most other countries. The 
second is that Germany, Switzerland 
and Belgium face the inherent prob- 
lems of the boom without the addi- 
tional burden of a weak currency, a 
deficit in the balance of payments, 
and the growing inability to balance 
the fiscal budget. Germany has en- 
tered the most dangerous period of 
inflationary boom with one of the 
soundest currencies in the world, 
with great and still increasing re- 
serves of gold and hard currencies, 
and with the confidence that ensues 
from such advantages. 


The Wage-Price Spiral 


This is not to belittle the dangers 
still ahead. Such dangers, on the 
whole, are hardly greater in Ger- 
many than those which the Swiss or 
even the Americans must anticipate; 
still, they are serious enough. Invest- 
ments tend to outgrow the limits set 
by genuine savings; and thus in Ger- 
many, too, they tend to exert an in- 
flationary pressure on the economy. 
It is difficult to keep such invest- 
ments in check, even by applying 
such high interest rates as are rarely 
seen in a developed industrial 
country. Most disquieting, however, 


WILHELM ROEPKE 


in Germany as elsewhere, is the con- 
dition of the labor market. 

After the past predicament of 
under-employment, the economy of 
the West is now badgered by the 
problem of over-full employment: 
the demand for labor tends to exceed 
its supply. This, under the impact cf 
immensely powerful labor unions, 
makes wages rise beyond the rates 
determined and justified by the pro- 
ductivity of labor. The consequence 
is inflation—an inflation of the slow 
and smoldering type now familiar to 
all nations (unless, that is, they are 
going through the still worse variety 
of “flaming” inflation). 

The wage-price spiral keeps pres- 
sing into the flesh of the German and 
Swiss economies, although both 
countries have been lucky enough to 
escape, so far, the vicious practice of 
“index” wages—a European practice 
that automatically links wages with 
the official and, of course, constantly 
rising index of costs of living, and 
thus makes the wage-price spiral a 
relentlessly accelerating mechanism. 

This situation in Germany, as well 
as elsewhere, burdens the responsible 
authorities—that is, primarily, the 
central bank system—with a well- 
known dilemma. The German central 
bank, the Bank Deutscher Laender 
at Frankfurt, could turn off the credit 
faucet sufficiently, with the instru- 
ments at its disposal, to stop the 
wage-price spiral in order to curtail 
inflation. But given the automatic 
wage increases, it could do so only 
at the price of some noticeable un- 
employment. In other words, in Ger- 
many no less then elsewhere wage 
increases confront the responsible 
managers of the national economy 
with the formidable dilemma of in- 
flation or unemployment. Or to put 
it differently: it has become increas- 
ingly impossible at this particular 
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point in the development of European 
prosperity to attain at the same time 
full employment, further wage in- 
creases, and a stable purchasing 
power of money. One of these three 
aims has to be sacrificed. And al- 
though it is difficult to foresee which 
one it will be, it is unfortunately 
not likely that it will be either full 
employment or wage increases. It 
will be, I am afraid, monetary stabil- 
ity. 


Germans Fear Inflation 


The situation appears to be some- 
what less dangerous in Germany 
than in other industrial countries of 
Europe. And for two reasons. First, 
two colossal inflations during one 
single generation in Germany have 
made the Germans singularly infla- 
tion-conscious. And this means that 
they are more prone than others in 
Europe to assign priority to monetary 
stability: the German parliament, the 
government, the political parties, and 
the central bank system know only 
too well that they must not ignore 
the popular fear of inflation. Second, 
there is a considerable sense of re- 
sponsibility and moderation in the 
German labor unions: they seem, on 
the whole, more ready than labor 
unions in Great Britain and the 
United States to consider the eco- 
nomic realities. 

Germany is also very fortunate in 
that its central bank system enjoys 
a degree of independence which has 
become rare in our time of mass 
democracy. From its beginning, the 
system has had a president and a 
board who, by and large, have made 
the most judicious use of that in- 
dependence; their manifest purpose 
has always been strict monetary dis- 
cipline. In Germany, as well as 
Switzerland and Belgium, the idea 
so dear to the advocates of “modern 
economics”—of using the fiscal bud- 
get as a stabilizer (by budgeting in 
times of inflationary booms for a 
surplus, and in times of recession for 
a deficit)—has lost most of its lure 
in the face of practical experience. 

Among other things, we in Europe 
have found that the pressure of taxa- 
tion (applied to achieve that surplus) 
tends to increase investments and 
thus adds to the inflationary pres- 
sures. Furthermore, we realize that 
given the political framework of mass 
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democracy, it is next to impossible 
for a government to prevent a sur- 
plus from being wiped out by in- 
creased expenditures and/or a de- 
crease in taxes. 


Asset—and Menace 


But the real menace to the economy 
of all three stable countries, and 
most of all to that of Germany, lies 
elsewhere. It comes, paradoxically 
enough, from one of Germany’s great 
assets, namely: the hardness of its 
currency, as reflected in the constant 
surplus of its balance of payments. 
This, in turn, is due to the vigorous 
policies of the Bank Deutscher Laen- 
der which have kept inflationary 
pressures considerably lower than 
in most other European countries. 
But a constant surplus of the balance 
of payments, although certainly less 
alarming than a constant deficit, may 
have serious drawbacks. 

And this is what Germany experi- 
ences today. This chronic surplus of 
the balance of payments has become 
one of the main sources of inflation 
in Germany itself. It is the fruit of 
a consistent fight against inflation; but 
it has brought about a consequent 
influx of gold and foreign currencies 
which are being turned into German 
currency. Thus, inflation is continu- 





ously being “imported” from infla- 
tion-ridden countries abroad into 
European countries more determined 
to insist on monetary stability. The 
virtuous country is punished by the 
less virtuous for its audacity in show- 
ing resistance to inflation. 

The more effectively a country like 
Germany combats inflation at home 
by maintaining monetary discipline 
(while other countries, like France 
or Great Britain, indulge in it), the 
more inflation it will import. And by 
the same token, the more vigorously 
must it enforce its internal policy of 
restriction. The question is this: How 
long can such a situation last, with- 
out either the internal price level in 
Germany being permitted to rise 
to the level abroad, or the German 
exchange rate being adjusted to that 
of other currencies? 

However that may be, one thing 
should be obvious: the Common 
European Market, which at present 
is at the center of discussion in West- 
ern Europe, must succeed. There is 
no other solution for Europe’s mone- 
tary troubles. 


(Reprints of Dr. Roepke’s article and 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s article on page 
201 are available from NATIONAL RE- 
view, 211 East 37th St., New York 16, 
N.Y., at 15¢ each, 100 for $10.00.) 
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“Irregardless how you stimulate purchasing power, 


it’s the same reaction all over: 


Negativism!”’ 
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RUSSELL KIRK 


How Big Is a University President? 


There is a difference between growth 
and inflation. Most of our American 
universities are swollen like balloons 
today, but they are not great univer- 
sities. And many of our university 
presidents similarly are puffed up, 
but they are not strong presidents. 

Dr. Harlan Hatcher assumed the 
presidency of the University of 
Michigan about four years ago. That 
university, in many ways, for a long 
time has been the most reputable and 
influential of state universities. It has 
endured certain vicissitudes in recent 
years, and it needs a strong and in- 
telligent president to preserve its 
reputation in this difficult hour. 
President Hatcher is an historian, an 
able speaker, and a man of presence. 
When he came to the university, he 
spoke out rather courageously against 
the debasing of fundamental educa- 
tional disciplines—particularly read- 
ing and writing—in the public 
schools. For this, he was denounced 
fiercely by an energumen of the 
Deweyite persuasion who was super- 
intendent of schools at Battle Creek; 
and though Mr. Hatcher was some- 
what oddly silent under this attack, 
still people thought well of him for 
daring at all the virulence of the 
hierarchy of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. He also behaved with pru- 
dence and dignity in the discharge 
of certain Communists or fellow 
travelers from the staff of the Uni- 
versity. All in all, he seemed to be 
one of the better state university 
presidents, in a time when many such 
are either timid or braggart. 

But of late President Hatcher has 
been saying some silly things. We 
cannot know the heart; yet it is dif- 
ficult to believe that Dr. Hatcher 
really puts his faith in this cant. It is 
true that he is in a difficult situation. 
In Michigan, an unfortunate and in- 
jurious competition has been carried 
on, for more than a decade, between 
the old University and the newly- 
named Michigan State University at 
East Lansing, formerly called Mich- 


igan State College. The latter institu- 
tion has been trying to excel the 
former in size, and has competed hot- 
ly for appropriations from the state 
legislature. 


A committee appointed by the state 
legislature is investigating the future 
of state-financed higher education, 
including the division of responsibil- 
ities; but meanwhile the University 
and MSU grow inchoately, and the 
teachers’ colleges and other state in- 
stitutions also are bursting at the 
seams. The enrollment at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan now is 22,000; at 
Michigan State, 19,000. MSU wants 
desperately to surpass the University 
in quantity, though it seems to care 
little enough about quality. And 
President Hatcher seems to have been 
converted to the same quantitative 
fallacy. 

For Dr. Hatcher said, not many 
weeks ago, “Numerical size is purely 
relative. What was large yesterday is 
small today in a growing and matur- 
ing nation.” He predicted cheerfully 
that his University would have forty 
thousand students by 1970. By a 
curious coincidence—if it is coinci- 
dence—a booklet issued by the Du 
Pont people, defending the vast Du 
Pont interests, also employs the 
phrase “size is relative.” Possibly Dr. 
Hatcher found his inspiration in that 
quarter. If so, he has joined the 
crowd of superficial “educators” who 
pretend that the art of education is 
identical with a manufacturing 
process, and that a university ought 
to be a factory turning out an in- 
creasing number of units annually. 

Now there are limits to the opti- 
mum size of many sorts of industrial 
plants. When those limits are pasvyed, 
in many industrial undertakings, the 
law of diminishing returns sets in 
and efficiency diminishes, until some 
work of decentralization becomes 
urgently necessary. This is truer stiii 
of universities, and the law of dimin- 
ishing returns begins to operate dis- 


cernably when certain fairly narrow 
limits of enrollment are passed. If 
there really are many more students 
eager and able to profit from univer- 
sity studies, then separate institu- 
tions should be established to serve 
their needs; but to let the university 
swell gigantically out of a professed 
desire to “educate everybody” is to 
run the risk of educating nobody de- 
cently, 

Dr. Robert Hutchins, as I men- 
tioned more than a year ago in these 
pages, has pointed out forcefully that 
the University of Chicago, when he 
was Chancellor, had grown too large 
to be administered as a single unit, 
and perhaps too large even for any 
prudent decentralizing reform. Yet 
the University of Chicago is small 
compared with the giants of Michi- 
gan. 

Any reflective person who has been 
a university professor, let alone a 
president, knows that once the en- 
rollment becomes really large, the 
work of both professor and student 
declines markedly in quality. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, with some six or 
seven thousand students each, intel- 
ligently complain that they find great 
difficulty in doing their old appointed 
work in such swollen conditions. 
Think, then, of a university with 
twenty thousand students, or forty 
thousand. The members of the faculty 
of a single department cannot know 
each other properly, not to mention 
acquaintance with the members of 
other departments. The control of 
the university’s policies devolves in- 
evitably upon that peculiar order, 
the university administrators, di- 
vorced from the realities of study 
and teaching. The students become a 
faceless crowd, with the psychologi- 
cal characteristics of people who 
move always in mobs. The classes 
grow large and uninspired, and the 
examinations are conducted in great 
auditoriums, by the “objective” 
method that is death to originality of 
thought and to literacy. 

I hope Dr. Hatcher does not suc- 
ceed in crowding forty thousand be- 
wildered students into Ann Arbor. I 
do not think that we want state uni- 
versities which are big only in the 
sense of organic bloat. We do re- 
quire university presidents who are 
men of stature; but I trust we shall 
not settle for presidents who are 
merely bladders of wind. 
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_ BOOKS IN REVIEW _ 


A Purpose Outside History 


WILLMOORE KENDALL 


Forget it often though we do, the issue at stake between Conservatives 
and Liberals is that between Revelation and “Reason.” And there are two 
strategic errors the Conservative must not make in his continuing debate 
about that issue with the Liberals (I say debate not discussion because 
the Liberal, as a matter of settled practice, refuses to discuss). 

The first is to let the Liberal substitute for the real problems as to 
the status of revealed truth his own question-begging restatements of 
them—that is, turn the debate into one about “values” or “value-judg- 
ments.” The second is to compromise his insistence that the status of 
those truths turns exclusively on whether or not they were revealed— 
directly, by the One God, to His creature man—as the Conservative does 
when he acquiesces in the Liberal notion that revelation is a matter of 
“private” “religious” conviction, and so should never be mentioned in 
polite company. Both errors are now habitual with most American Con- 


servatives; both are fatal to the Conservative cause. 


Conservatism has, on such a show- 
ing, been poorly served by the politi- 
cal literature of recent decades. The 
textbooks from which our college 
students learn what little they are 
ever to know about politics tacitly 
equate the separation of church and 
state with the separation of religion 
and politics. Revelation, therefore, is 
never so much as mentioned in them; 
the “conflict” between Revelation and 
“Reason” is tacitly resolved in favor 
of the latter; right becomes anything 
in the way of law or principle that 
emerges from the decision-making 
process laid down in the Constitu- 
tion; and commitment to the De- 
calogue is reduced to a “value prefer- 
ence,” in the same category with a 
fondness for Bel Paese cheese. 

The rare student who takes an 
“advanced” course in poltical theory 
does, to be sure, finally hear of reve- 
lation and its possible relevance to 
politics; but what he learns is that 
some sinister fellows like Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas once tried to 
“enslave” “Reason” to some alleged 
truths that had to be accepted be- 
cause they had been handed down 
from on high—as also that Modern 
Man, having seen through the whole 
notion of truths handed down from 
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on high, is on his own with what 
Burke calls his “private stock of rea- 
son.” The Liberals have, in a word, 
had things all their way. 

I am going to resist the temptation 
to say that this book (Israel and 
Revelation, by Eric Voegelin: Louis- 
iana State University Press, $7.50) 
will, by reclaiming for revelation its 
rightful ascendancy over political 
thought, speedily alter all that, and 
point modern man down the path 
that leads to political sanity. The 
book has yet to meet the test of 
scholarly criticism in a score of 
“fields”; it is only the first volume 
of a five-volume work; many students 
of politics will refuse to read it, or 
dismiss it as inconsequential because 
of its attitude toward revealed truth; 
and before it can have much in- 
fluence it must change minds that 
belong to men who would greatly 
prefer to keep on thinking what they 
now think, and what their teachers 
thought before them. 

But if the next four volumes prove 
worthy of this one, if the book’s 
scholarship is as sound as it appears 
to be, and if erudition and logic and 
wit and sweet reasonableness can 
sway men’s minds, then I think it 


might rally the generation of scholar- 
politicists that might rescue modern 
man from the futility, the fury, and 
the destructiveness of modern politics. 
The book offers to Conservatives, in 
a word, a ray of hope; and it will be- 
hoove them to steep themselves in it, 
to cherish it, and to gird themselves 
for battle against the Liberal hatchet- 
men who will as a matter of course 
be told off to discredit it. 

When men establish a government, 
according to Professor Voegelin, they 
analogically repeat “the divine crea- 
tion of the cosmos,” and thus, within 
their existential limitations, partici- 
pate in the “creation of cosmic order 
itself.” The kind of order they create, 
therefore, depends upon their related- 
ness to God, which in turn depends 
upon a) the extent to which He has 
revealed Himself to them, and b) the 
response to His revelation; and from 
this it follows that, from the political 
scientist’s point of view, the first im- 
portant event in world history was 
the leap from mere existence into 
“con-substantiality with the being of 
which [man] is a creaturely part”—a 
leap that occurred with Moses’ ex- 
perience of revelation. For the revela- 
tion to Moses—whether an historical, 
flesh-and-blood Moses or a symbolic 
representation of Israel’s experience 
of order is, he thinks, inconsequential 
—was only the beginning of a pro- 
gressive disclosure of divine will of 
which the entire Old Testament, cor- 
rectly read, is an account. 

Previous readings of the Old Test- 
ament, Professor Voegelin shows us, 
have been incorrect because the 
critics have approached it without a 
theory as to how in his literary crea- 
tions man “represents” to himself his 
experience of order. The first task 
for the scholar-politicist becomes, ac- 
cordingly, that of developing such a 
theory, and his second that of rein- 
terpreting the crucial sections of the 
Old Testament in the light of that 
theory. So reinterpreted, it takes on 
new-and ever-deeper meaning as re- 
gards the proper ordering of society, 
and, finally, its deepest meaning, 
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which is that man—all men, not 
merely the people of Israel, and all 
men as individuals, not collectivities— 
move through History, under God, for 
& purpose outside History. And, so 
reinterpreted, it yields up the breath- 
taking implication that any attempt 
to order society as if man did not live 
under God, or as if the purpose of 
ordering society were within History, 
is impious, doomed to be punished 
by destruction, and so self-defeating. 
The breath-taking implication, in a 
word, that all modern political theory 
is an attempt to square the circle. 

In Israel and Revelation we have, 
then, 1) a distillation of wisdom about 
the ordering of society from sacred 
scriptures that previous historians of 
political theory have simply ignored, 
2) the articulation and fleshing-out of 
a theory (the “theory of symbolic 
forms”) that enables us to find politi- 
cal wisdom where before we have 
seen only cosmology or theology or 
poetry, 3) an attempt to rescue world 
history from the chaos of meaning- 
lessness to which, for our generation 
anyhow, it has been reduced by 
Spengler and Toynbee, and 4) an 
invitation to accompany the author 
on a journey—through the remaining 
literature of politics—that promises 
to be the most exciting intellectual 
adventure of our time. Because of 2), 
the author mines out of 1) a message 
that, insofar as one had previously 
understood it at all, one had associ- 
ated with the New Testament; en- 
riches it by baring its roots in the 
fertile soil of experience; and doubly 
enriches it by showing us how it 
can have its roots simultaneously in 
experience and in revelation. For 
revelation, we understand at the end, 
is not the less revelation because its 
truths can be explained “anthropolog- 
ically”—that is, in terms of the “need” 
for it generated in man by his 
history. 

To say more than that to the 
prospective reader of Israel and Reve- 
lation would be to rob him of one or 
another of the most unforgettable 
moments he has ever spent over a 
book—and to impair the satisfaction, 
intellectual and aesthetic, with which 
he will read its concluding lines: 


The Ethiopian eunuch of the queen, 
sitting on his cart and reading Isaiah, 
ponders on the passage: “Like a sheep 
he was led to the slaughter.” He in- 
quires of Philip: “Tell me, of whom 


So let me leave it at that. 


Leviathan 


Germany in the Twentieth Century, 
by Edmond Vermeil. 288 pp. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. $5.50 


“Himmelhoch jauchzend, zum Tode 
betruebt” (exulting to heaven, dis- 
turbed even to death). These lines 
in Goethe’s “Egmont” seem prophetic 
of the fate of Germany in the first 
half of the twentieth century. 

After the solid, disciplined, hard- 
working prosperity of Imperial Ger- 
many came the ordeal of the First 
World War and the agonies of defeat 
and inflation. After the Second World 
War’s Nazi victories that recalled 
Napoleon’s and carried the swastika 
from the Pyrenees to the Volga, the 
Caucasus and the neighborhood of 
the Pyramids, followed the decline 
and fall. There is scarcely a parallel 
in European history for the state of 
political, military and economic col- 
lapse to which Germany was reduced 
by the end of that war. Yet within 
a decade the part of Germany which 
remained on the Western side of the 
Iron Curtain had achieved an amaz- 
ing economic recovery and was, after 
the Soviet Union, the strongest in- 
dustrial power in Europe. 

To compose a political and cultural 
history of a people that has under- 
gone such vicissitudes of fortune is 
a challenging but difficult task. By 
virtue of profound knowledge of the 
subject Professor Vermeil, a leading 
French authority on Germany, is ex- 
cellently qualified for this ambitious 
assignment. He seems to be familiar 
with every significant book that has 
been published in Germany during 
the period in question, and he often 
cites magazine articles that are prob- 
ably familiar to few Germans. He is 
a reliable guide to the thought of 
Spengler and Moeller van den Bruck, 
of Jaspers and Heidegger, of Thomas 
Mann, Rainer Maria Rilke and Stefan 
George. He tracks down the cloudy 
“Nordic” theories of Hitler to such 
sources as Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain and Alfred Rosenberg. 


As an interpreter of German politics 
and economics Professor Vermeil 
is less successful. Sometimes one gets 
the impression that he is almost 
burdened with excessive knowledge, 
in the sense that he does not always 
see the forest for the trees. 

Some of his conclusions are open 
to question, especially his belief that 
Hitler was the product of the big 
German industrialists. Actually, the 
backbone of Nazi support was the 
lower middle class. And, as the late 
F. A. Voigt remarked in his Unto 
Caesar, Hitler’s power was so great 
that he could have beheaded the Ger- 
man industrial magnates with little 
opposition. No doubt the attitude is 
natural and understandable in a 
Frenchman, but Professor Vermeil’s 
apparent horror at German industrial 
efficiency does seem to lead him at 
times to cast the German industrial 
magnates in a rather unrealistic vil- 
lain’s role. 

On the other hand, there are pas- 
sages of admirable perceptiveness, of 
which the following, written about 
Hitler’s foreign policy, seems to fit 
equally well the Soviet methods in 
this field: “The world suddenly found 
itself face to face with a sort of revo- 
lution that was in itself unlimited, 
in which the most subtle caution 
and the most brutal audacity were 
mingled. War became a permanent 
state, yet it was not real war; peace 
was maintained, yet it was not a real 
peace.” 

Whatever its shortcomings, this is 
the most successful one-volume treat- 
ment of its ambitious theme in 
English. It is calculated to inspire as 
well as satisfy curiosity. 

WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
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Double Life 


The Scapegoat, by Daphne du Mauri- 
er. 348 pp. New York: Doubleday 
& Co. $3.95 


The reader had best forgive Miss du 
Maurier in advance for stretching 
the impersenation theme past the 
point of credulity. Such forgiveness 
would amount to an act of faith based 
upon the excellence of her past per- 
formances. It is not unrewarded. 

John, a lonely Englishman, is 
overwhelmed by a sense of failure 
and futility, of not belonging. A lec- 
turer on French history, he feels that 
the real meaning of history has es- 
caped him because he has never been 
“close enough to people.” While on 
holiday in France he meets the physi- 
cal replica of himself and is tricked 
into assuming the identity of the 
ruthless and irresponsible French- 
man, Jean de Gué, who uses him as a 
scapegoat. 

Astonishingly, John is accepted 
without question as the Comte de 
Gué and thereupon becomes the head 
of a family, the owner of a bankrupt 
business, and the master of a chateau. 
He finds that he has a reproachful 
wife, a precocious little daughter, a 
monstrous mother, a brother and 
sister who hate him, a couple of 
mistresses, and several servants. His 
influence upon all these people, and 
theirs upon him, presents a psychol- 
ogical study which Miss du Maurier 
develops with sensitive skill. 

Each tense situation is fraught with 
the constant danger that John’s im- 
personation will be detected. He is 
faced with the responsibility for 
Jean de Gué’s past mistakes and 
misdeeds. He must cope with the 
jealousy, animosity, hatred and af- 
fection fostered by him. He must 
make decisions and solve problems 
affecting the lives of all those de- 
pendent upon him; and it is here that 
the conflict between John’s own 
character and that of his double is 
brought most sharply into focus. 

If John’s early efforts to extricate 
himself from the dangerous role of 
scapegoat seem too feeble, it must be 
remembered that what he most pas- 
sionately wanted was to lose his own 
identity and thereby find the courage 
to go on living. How well he succeed- 
ed makes a fascinating story. 

FRANCES BECK 
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REVIEWED IN BRIEF 


It Seems Like Yesterday, by H. V. 
Kaltenborn. 221 pp. Putnam. $5.95 


Everything—from Bryan’s campaign 
in 1896 to the Supreme Court’s recent 
decision that the prejudices of soci- 
ologists are the supreme law of the 
land—seems like yesterday to Mr. 
Kaltenborn. He is a man of serious 
purpose, but he still regrets that the 
United States did not play in the 
League of Nations, thinks that “the 
saddest thing about the Spanish Civil 
War” was our failure to supply muni- 
tions to the Communists in Madrid, 
and believes that “Russia has to be 
for peace.” He does hazard one pre- 
diction: “In the light of subsequent 
events even President Eisenhower’s 
meeting with the Russians in Geneva 
may not stand up in history as a 
complete success.” If you think we 
made that up, look on p. 142. 


Twilight for the Gods, by Ernest 
Gann. 306 pp. Sloane Associates. 
$3.95 


Mr. Gann, who has profited from a 
diligent reading of Conrad, has writ- 
ten a novel of rare power and fascin- 
ation. His subject is the last voyage 
of the last sailing ship under the 
American flag. Passengers and crew 
are realistically portrayed, and the 
captain is a man whom the reader 
will not easily forget. But the finest 
pages are those in which we confront 
the might of the implacable sea and 
feel the infinite pathos of a noble 
tradition that is passing ineluctably 
away. 


Give Us This Day, by Sidney Stewart. 
254 pp. Norton. $3.50 


Mr. Stewart was conscripted when he 
was twenty-one, promptly sent to the 
Philippines, and taken captive on 
Bataan. Near the end of the war 
British prisoners found him, the sole 
survivor of his group, half-conscious 
in a Japanese prison. His report is a 
chronicle of fiendish brutality and 
horror relieved only by the futile 
heroism of a few men, the stoicism of 
many, and the unwavering faith of a 
Catholic priest. Mr. Stewart writes 
with a stark simplicity that brings 
the nightmare unforgettably before 


the eyes of the reader. But when he 
claims to have reached an under- 
standing of the Japanese, he becomes 
childish, for despite his sufferings he 
merely repeats the myths that were 
crammed into his mind when he was 
in high school. Everybody is just like 
everybody else—or would be, if he 
had a sufficient dose of Progress. 
While his comrades were starving 
and freezing about him, he says, “I 
thought back to the history of Europe 
at the time of King Henry VIII. It 
had not been unusual for a lord or 
lady, displeased with a servant, to 
have him boiled in oil or pulled apart 
on the rack.” Did no one with an 
elementary knowledge of history 
read Mr. Stewart’s manuscript before 
it was handed to the typesetter? 


The Guardians, by J. I. M. Stewart. 
285 pp. Norton. $1.35 


Oxford is both the last home of lost 
causes and the inevitable setting for 
such polite caricatures as Beerbohm’s 
Zuleika Dobson and Jean Fayard’s 
Oxford et Margaret. Late comers in 
this tradition must perforce try to 
serve stronger wine than their prede- 
cessors, and Mr. Stewart has spiked 
the port of satire with the raw alco- 
hol of the merely grotesque. The 
mixture will probably seem vulgar 
to connoisseurs of Oxonian fiction, 
but it is certain to promote hilarity. 


Tarheel Talk: An Historical Study of 
the English Language in North 
Carolina to 1860, by Norman E. 
Eliason. 324 pp. University of North 
Carolina. $5.00 


A painstaking study of private letters, 
diaries, and documents yields a rich 
harvest of misspellings and solecisms, 
a meager gleanjng of picturesque 
words and phrases. We are led to the 
not astonishing conclusion that 
everyone wrote as well as he could 
within the limits fixed by his educa- 
tion. An item of intrinsic interest is 
a letter written in 1838 by a man who 
was teaching in a college in Alabama 
and indignantly reported, “We have 
had applications [for admission] from 
persons not only without a word of 
Greek, but actually unable to parse 
[an] English sentence.” 


(Reviewed by Revilo Oliver) 


























To the Editor 





Recognition of Red China 

I concur with and approve of your 
editorial in the February 16 issue of 
the NATIONAL REVIEW entitled “Mr. 
Reston’s Phony Fight.” 

However, there is one aspect of the 
treatment given by those opposing the 
recognition of Communist China and 
its admission as a member of the UN 
which has not been sufficiently 
stressed, in my opinion. Whether or 
not recognition signifies approval it 
certainly does signify the absence of 
disapproval. Throughout the world 
those who yearn for concrete expres- 
sions and indications of disapproval 
are bound to have their hope blasted 
by such recognition. 


ADM. CHARLES M. COOKE (RET.) 
Sonoma, Cal. 


The “Great Debate” 

It is because I perhaps sense, and 
certainly share, Mr. Burnham’s feel- 
ing of utter futility as he watches 
present events that I rise to his de- 
fense, admitting first that my initial 
reaction was identical to that of your 
three dissenters. 

Mr. Burnham believes in several 
basic premises which appear to me as 
follows: The Communist apparatus is, 
indeed, out to conquer the world 
through any and all means possible. 
Proceeding from this assumption, we 
are now actually engaged in the 
“Third World War,” regardless of the 
absence of shooting, and we must win 
this war or be ourselves destroyed. 
And the sooner we pursue a policy 
of active offense (operating through 
such guises as may be deemed neces- 
sary), the quicker we will win the 
war. 

At this point the erudite Mr. Burn- 
ham departs from his colleagues, and 
I with him, for I think he sees the key 
to the situation; that regardless of 
our high and hard anti-Communist 
principles, something must be done to 
start that offensive now which means 
a course of action acceptable to the 
present Administration. With the 
world situation constantly deteriorat- 
ing, we cannot wait for national senti- 
ment to change in favor of more prin- 
cipled and vigorous policies. 


I hope that this Great Debate will 
be pursued farther. At the same time, 
let us have Mr. Burnham’s critics 
match his realism—which is a touch- 
stone of conservatism as I know it. 
Arlington, Va. WILLIAM C. WEBER, JR. 


James Burnham, in “Liberation: What 
Next?” puts the best face possible on 
the agitation now current for a mutual 
withdrawal from Central and Eastern 
Europe of the armed forces of the 
Atlantic powers and the USSR plus 
the neutralizing of that broad belt. I 
would not reproach Mr. Burnham 
with the other protagonists of the 
doctrine of disengagement. There is 
a valid argument for disengagement 
and Mr. Burnham has made it more 
persuasively than its liberal advocates. 

The fact that the lightning recon- 
quest of Hungary illustrates the prox- 
imity of Snviet border barracks to 
the satellites deals the argument a 
tangible blow. The further disquiet- 
ing demonstration in Hungary (as in 
Poland) that the Kremlin will not, 
possibly cannot, tolerate any repudia- 
tion of the imperial tie likewise de- 
tracts from the case for withdrawing 
United States, British and French 
forces from free Germany. 

My quarrel with Mr. Burnham’s 
thesis rests, however, on narrower 
grounds. At the conclusion of his 
article, he offers his policy as the sole 
solution of the Eastern European and 
German questions open to the West. 
As Mr. Burnham sees it, the “hard 
anti-Communists” are as sterile as 
the “soft non-Communists” in making 
capital of the perplexities and strains 
put upon Moscow by Hungary, Po- 
land and the existence of Titoism 
apart from Tito himself. 

I beg leave to differ. The fact that 
the United States government at the 
head of the West found itself timid 
and wholly ineffectual in the face 
of the Eastern European convulsions 
does not imply that it was without 
means to take advantage of a pro- 
videntially opened situation. 

The weapons, both diplomatic and 
economic, were plentifully at hand. 
Only the will was lacking; a will 
vitiated perhaps by fear of atomic 









warfare, by a generalized pacifism 
or by a profound ignorance of the 
dynamics of Soviet imperialism. Or 
by the frightening possibility that 
another thesis put forth by the 
disengagement cult, a parcelling of 
the earth into spheres of influence 


by the super-powers, has found 
lodgement in the thinking of the 
palace guard. 

NATIONAL REVIEW has dealt with 
the “hard” alternatives to conciliation 
of a Kremlin which, by the terms of 
its mystique, cannot be conciliated. 

We could, and should, have denied 
recognition to the post-Nagy, Kadar 
Quisling regime. We could, as we 
did with Be-lin in 1938 after Hitler’s 
purges of Nazis, have conspicuously 
withdrawn our ambassador from 
Moscow. We should have pressed the 
case against Soviet Russia in the UN 
to the point of expulsion as was done 
at the League of Nations when Soviet 
Russia invaded Finland. We should 
have appealed to the Hungarian 
peace treaty. 

Alternatives? We might by affirm- 
ative action short of war, have ener- 
gized and united the non-Soviet 
world, given it new purpose, will and 
meaning. Our government elected to 
distract itself with the “aggressions” 
of the Anglo-French-Israeli forces 
in Egypt. 

It seems to me that in this regard 
Mr. Burnham has overstated his case. 
Washington, D.C. FORREST DAVIS 
Those who accuse James Burnham 
of abandoning the “old” Burnham 
line for the line of the “more intel- 
ligent left” didn’t understand the old 
Burnham and now don’t understand 
the new. 

The Burnham of The Struggle for 
the World, The Coming Defeat of 
Communism, and Containment or 
Liberation? reasoned from the pre- 
mise that Communism, with its head- 
quarters in Moscow, had as its ob- 
jective a monopoly of world power. 
And, Mr. Burnham went on, the task 
of the West is to a) halt the advance 
of Communist power and b) oust it 
from positions it now holds. These 
were, it seems to me, the only fixed 
“musts” in the old Burnham line... . 

Now Mr. Burnham is simply pro- 
posing that the West seize the op- 
portunity to bring about a contraction 
of Soviet power. Taking into account 
the price to be paid—neutralization 
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of West Germany—the West would, 
on balance, be stronger vis-a-vis the 
enemy after the deal than before. 

Mr. Burnham did not say the deal 
would mean the end of Soviet power. 
He said the deal might mean the end 
of Soviet power if the West follows 
through—i.e., the West’s task would 
be easier. . . . Since ultimate Soviet 
defeat does not follow as a matter of 
course from Soviet withdrawal from 
the satellites, but only if the West 
presses its advantage, the Soviets 
might very well pull out, intending 
to return later. 

Our job will be to see that they 
never recover power in Eastern 
Europe, but rather that they shall 
find themselves always in trouble 
and always obliged to seek a solu- 
tion to their problems by yielding 
power. ... 


New York City AARON BROWN 


My respect for James Burnham is the 
highest but I must side with Frank 
Meyer and William Schlamm in the 
debate over neutralization of Central 
Europe. I especially liked Mr. Meyer’s 
“ ‘New Ideas’ or Old Truth”; specifi- 
cally, I was impressed by his quick 
dissection of the consequences of 
Eisenhower’s first axiom that “war 
is unthinkable.” 


Denver, Col. J. S. ELMORE 


Israeli Aggression? 

Your brief editorial on Israel [Febru- 
ary 16] is malicious and utterly un- 
just. 

Will you please identify the “ag- 
gressions against the Arabs” which 
you claim Israel perpetrated? If “ag- 
gressions” were perpetrated, and of 
course they were, the guilty ones 
in every case were the Arab nations 
and leaders who have been waging a 
continuous war against Israel from 
the day that the United Nations de- 
creed its existence. While you cer- 
tainly have a great antipathy for 
Nasser, obviously you hate Israel 
more, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. RABBI THEODORE N. LEWIS 


Comprehension 


. . .Mr. Schlamm’s criticism of mod- 
ern cultural exemplars and political 
critiques have an emotional flow and 
feeling that often touch the soul. He 
possesses the spirit of tragedy, a 
comprehension of the flux of Western 
culture in our era, which few possess 
College Point, N.Y. JOHN FRANCIS KREBS 
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Figure it out for yourself... 
J&L is the place to build your career 


When you chart your long-range career, 
consider these factors that work in your 
favor at Jones & Laughlin Steei Corpo- 
ration. They add up to unlimited oppor- 
tunities for you in the dynamic steel 
producing industry. 


COMPANY STABILITY. J&L has the 
recognized stability that comes from 
more than 102 years of iron and steel 
making and customer satisfaction. J&L 
has kept pace with the growth of Amer- 
ican industry. 


COMPANY EXPANSION. Since World 
War II, J&L has spent more than 
$500,000,000 for the improvement of 
its plants and equipment. The J&L 


Sones + 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 





Look to J&L... for Career Opportunities 


Sales © Production @ Industrial Engineering ® Metallurgy and 





laughlin 


program of expansion and development 
continues today . . . and it is projected 
into the future. 


GROWTH IN MANPOWER. Each year, 
J&L selects young men from colleges 
for positions in the fields of: sales; 
production; industrial and design engi- 
neering; metallurgy; chemistry; and 
others. From the ranks of these men 
will come the J&L leaders of the future. 


THOROUGH TRAINING. Each man, 
chosen from college applicants by J&L, 
starts with a training program in the 
field for which he is qualified. He is 
given ample time and training for the 
position to which he will be assigned. 


This book gives you the story 
of your career opportunities at 
J&L. For your free copy... 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Laughlin.” 


Nome 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Dept. 7-E, 3 Gateway Center 


Upon completion of the J&L training 
program, the man is assigned to a 
supervisory or staff position. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES. When the 
J&L training course has been completed, 
the tools to build a successful future 
have been placed in the hands of the 
J&L career man. Young men, with the 
initiative necessary to success, are mov- 
ing into key positions throughout the 
J&L organization. 
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Reprints Are Still Available... 


of :these recent NATIONAL REVIEW feature articles: 
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“What Is the Republic?” ¢ Dr. Russell Kirk defends the 
traditional values of the Republic 


against the collectivists. February 2 
(15¢ each, 100 for $10.00) 


“The Financial Predicament of Higher Education” ¢ Three 
“Ivory Tower” columns by Wm. F. 


Buckley, Jr., concerning the true 
price of college education—and who 
really pays. (25¢ each, 10 for $2.00, 
100 for $10.00) 


“Timetable to Disaster” ¢ Henry Hazlitt gives an invaluable 
chronological account of the im- 
portant events during the Suez- 
Hungarian crisis—what we didn’t 
do, and what we could have done, 
to prevent disaster. February 9 (15¢ 
each, 100 for $10.00) 


“The Assault on Medicine” ¢ Robert J. Needles, M.D., de- 
fines the threatened change in 
medical standards—from excellence 
to equality—under state control. 
February 16 (15¢ each, 100 for 
$10.00) 


Supplies of all reprints are limited! Order now from 


Department R 
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211 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 











